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Speaking of Pochovr: 
THE ART DECO WORLD OF GEORGE BARBIER 
By Dr. Adela Spindler Roatcap 


VANCE GERRY, printer at his Weather Bird Press in Pasadena, 
California, has recently published an English translation of an 
article written by Art Deco artist and illustrator George Barbier 
some time before 1932 and first printed in the Parisian journal 
Arts et Métiers Graphiques in 1937.* As with most publications 
dealing with the art and craft of pochoir, Vance Gerry’s little book 
sold out even before he finished printing it. Gerry chose this arti- 
cle because in it Barbier expounds on the history and technique of 
making pochoirs and extends his homage to Jean Saudé, one of the 
most important practitioners of this process. In clarifying the 
meaning of the word pochoir, Barbier tells us that it refers to the 
metal stencil, or patron, as well as to the finished illustration. The 
metal pochoirs used by Jean Saudé were miracles of delicacy cut 
out by goldsmiths with special tools. The worker in Saudé’s ate- 
lier, Barbier explains, 

...places his metal stencil on the paper to be illuminated and fills 

the holes with a brush full of color called a pompon or a goujon. 

These metal stencils are cut with a bodkin and are called pochoirs; 

as many colors, as many pochoirs.... 

Jean Saudé’s magnificent book Traité d’Enluminure d’Art au 

Pochoir, Paris, Aux Editions de l’Ibis, 1925, is still the bible of the 


* POCHOIR: An article from Arts et Métiers Graphiques, Paris, 1938. By George Barbier; 
translated by Marie & Robert Lohse. Reprinted by Vance Gerry. Pasadena, CA: 
The Weather Bird Press, 2000. 
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art of pochoir as well as a remarkable livre d’artiste. It was pub- 
lished in an edition of five-hundred copies, of which sixty, signed 
by the author and his collaborators, include such a patron as Bar- 
bier describes in his article, a metal stencil that seems to be a 
piece of fine lace rather than a sheet of metal. Saudé describes 
how, by using a series of pochoirs and applying layers of color ona 
page, the craftsman could create special effects, even reproducing 
works of art such as paintings by the old masters. This method 
also requires precise knowledge of the chemistry of color. To be a 
coloriste one needs to know, not only how to separate the colors in 
the specific design, but also how to create gradation of light and 
shade, and how to duplicate the effects of colors no longer in use. 
In addition, the skill of the stencil cutter, requiring the use of 
goldsmith’s tools, takes years to master, not to mention excellent 
eye-sight. The patient, repetitive effort of applying color on paper 
or vellum, Barbier explains, was usually performed by young 
women with small hands, 


...work which demands of these vivacious hands this smiling dex- 
terity, this taste and skill which belongs to these little Parisiennes! 
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George Barbier’s books, issued in small editions, are now Art 
Deco treasures commanding increasingly steep prices. Among the 
most famous are those containing the designs with which he 
immortalized the performers of Serge Diaghilev’s Ballets Russes 
and other theatrical personalities of pre-World War I and the 
1920s. Four books, only four, bear witness to Barbier’s interest in 
this topic: Nijinsky, 1913; Tamara Karsavina, 1914; Casanova, 1921; 
and Vingt-cing costumes pour le théatre, 1927. 

Just who was George Barbier? Born October 10, 1882, in the 
French city of Nantes, Barbier studied with two local artists, de 
Broca and Lesage, developing skills in graphic design, posters, 
and greeting cards, before moving to Paris. He was inspired by 
classical French seventeenth- and eighteenth-century architecture, 
the Rococo paintings of Antoine Watteau, and the exquisite draw- 
ings of Ingres, whose emphasis on the precision of line Barbier 
carefully studied. He considered the new aesthetics of the 1890s — 
Japonism, the colored wood-block prints of Hiroshige and Hoku- 
sai, and the Ukiyo-e prints of theatrical personages and courtesans 
of Edo. Toulouse-Lautrec’s depictions of cabaret life and Aubrey 
Beardsley’s illustrations for Oscar Wilde’s Salome did not fail to 
excite young Barbier. Tall, blonde, and affected by “Anglophilia,” 
Barbier adopted the English taste for impeccable tailoring and 
country living, and even changed his name, signing his early work 
“E-W Larry,” (for Edward William Larry) or just “Larry.” 

By 1908, “Larry” had become a student at the atelier of Jean- 
Paul Laurens in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, on the Left Bank, right 
across the Seine from the Louvre. He was an habitue of the muse- 
um, often drawing items from its collection of Greek and Etr- 
uscan vases, Tanagra figurines, and exquisitely colored Egyptian 
antiquities. 

George Barbier’s contemporaries were fashionable young artists 
who distinguished themselves by wearing a bracelet and calling 
themselves “The Knights of the Bracelet.” Devoted to the “deco- 
rative” rather than to the “fine” arts, these emphasized modern 
fashion and the stage. Besides Barbier, the group included Paul 
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Iribe, Georges Lepape, Jean Cocteau, Charles Martin, Pierre Bris- 
saud, André Marty, and the brothers Boutet de Monvel, Bernard 
and Roger. From precisely these confreres the best of the Parisian 
Art Deco artists and illustrators arose. An older, well-respected 
father-figure was the often flamboyant stage and costume design- 
er of the Ballets Russes, Leon Bakst, who was about to astonish 
the art world with new conceptions of color harmonies. 

George Barbier, as well as “tout Paris,” attended the premier of 
the Ballets Russes at the Théatre de Chatelet in May 1909, and was 
overwhelmed by the genius of Vaslav Nijinsky, Tamara Karsavina, 
Michel Fokine, Ida Rubinstein, and Anna Pavlova. It may have 
been Diaghilev himself who encouraged young Barbier to search 
for “motifs” in Cleopatra and Scheherazade. By 1910 “Larry” had 
already attracted the attention of Maurice de Brunoff and Lucien 
Vogel, editors and publishers of illustrated magazines devoted to 
the latest fashions, theatre, and ballet, such as the Gazette du Bon 
Ton, Comoedia IIllustré, and Le Théatre, as well as lavishly illustrated 
deluxe theatre programs and remarkable artist’s books. 

In 1911 Barbier made his own Paris debut by exhibiting ninety- 
two drawings, colored by watercolor or gouache, at the Galerie 
Bernard Boutet de Monvel on the rue Tronchet. On the cover of 
the exhibition catalogue, Barbier depicted two personages from 
the Ballets Russes: the kneeling Nijinsky as a Faun offering a 
basket of apples to a stylish young lady, perhaps Karsavina, from 
Leon Bakst’s Carnaval. The Symbolist writer and poet Pierre 
Louys, in the catalogue’s preface, compared Barbier to Hokusai, 
praising the freshness of his inspiration, his use of contempo- 
rary gestures and manners and his fidelity to the aesthetics of 
Greek art, that veritable hellenisme so well exemplified by a young 
Californian dancer — Isadora Duncan, also a favorite subject of 
Barbier’s. 

George Barbier divided his exhibit into three sections. First, 
images from Greek myth — Adonis, Dionysus, Ganymede, Psy- 
che, and Bilitis. Then dancers from the Ballets Russes, and finally, 
“Belle du Moment.” The couturier Paul Poiret, the jeweler Luis 
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Cartier, and members of the international “beau monde,” such as 
the Aga Khan, became patrons and collectors of the modish water- 
colors and miniatures of George Barbier. These originals were 
subsequently to be reproduced by the pochoir method. 

The first of Barbier’s books dealing with the theatre was Designs 
on the Dances of Vaslav Nijinsky, with poems by Francis De 
Miomandra, printed at La Belle Edition, Paris, in July, 1913, and 
published under the auspices of Maurice de Brunoff. Barbier’s Art 
Deco style is distinguished by a classical, two-dimensional sim- 
plicity and a thorough understanding of the principles of compo- 
sition. In Nijinsky, Barbier included one of the most famous ballet 
prints of all time, depicting the very short Nijinsky, as the Golden 
Slave, dancing with the very tall Ida Rubinstein as Zobeida in 
Scheherazade. The somber black and brown color scheme height- 
ens the dramatic effect of the frenzied dance as well as the sexual 
innuendo. A second illustration depicts the Golden Slave placing 
an Art Deco rose on the body of the supine Zobeida. It was one of 
Barbier’s exquisite watercolors of the legendary Ida Rubinstein in 
Scheherazade which was eagerly snapped up by the Aga Khan. 

Meanwhile, in London, Cyril Beaumont, an avid balletomane 
whose bookshop at 75 Charing Cross Road was just beginning to 
turn a profit, was so charmed by these prints that he hurried to 
Paris, met Maurice de Brunoff, and arranged to publish the Eng- 
lish edition. In Bookseller at the Ballet, Beaumont remembered: 


I remember sitting up several nights in my hotel bedroom until 
the early hours trying to find an English equivalent for Mioman- 
dre’s beautifully phrased French. In due course the edition was 
printed and delivered to me, but when I tried to sell copies to other 
booksellers, I met with a cold reception. In those days the very 
suggestion that a publication dealt with Ballet caused a raising of 
the eyebrows. Nous avons changé tout cela. 


In 1914, George Barbier’s Tamara Karsavina, with poems by 
Jean-Louis Vaudoyer, was published in Paris by Pierre Corrard. 
Like Nijinsky, this small, square folio contains a set of twelve 
pochoir plates depicting one of Diaghilev’s favorite dancers in her 
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most popular roles. Outstanding are the harmonies of violet, 
lavender, and rose in the sophisticated composition of Nijinsky 
and Karsavina dancing in The Spectre of the Rose, and the stark 
drama of Karsavina in Giselle. Barbier used only one color, green, 
and a solitary tree to express the sinister forest in which the 
Willies dwell. He allowed the black printing ink and the white 
Arches paper to serve as additional colors. The tiny details on the 
costumes and flowers are reminiscent of the “garland style” so 
popular then with Fabergé or Cartier, for whom Barbier also 
designed advertising placards. 

After World War I, Barbier issued two more collections of the- 
atrical designs. First, the now quite rare Panorama Dramatique 
Casanova, with costumes and stage designs created in 1918 for the 
playwright Maurice Rostand and published by Lucien Vogel in 
I921-twenty-four charming plates which were meant to be 
framed, so that many a surviving volume is incomplete. In the 
preface, Barbier wrote about his predilection for the eighteenth- 
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century Venetian Rococo style. He then chose his favorite type- 
face, a cursive Nicolas-Cochin de Peignot. Casanova was printed at 
the presses of Studium. The plates, many lavishly heightened 
with gold and silver, were realized at the atelier of the Parisian col- 
oriste Daniel Jacomet. 

In 1927, George Barbier: Vingt-cing costumes pour le thédtre was 
published in Paris by Camille Bloch and Jules Meynal. The stun- 
ning silver paper cover embellished with its emerald green sans- 
serif title has an inset black and white woodcut print, an Art Deco 
variation on Sandro Botticelli’s portrait of Simonetta Vespucci as 
Venus. The frontispiece consists of an etched portrait of a dapper 
George Barbier by his friend Charles Martin. The plates were 
printed by Frazier-Soyer on white Arches paper, colored, using 
gold and silver paint as part of the intricate textile patterns, and 
mounted on gray Arches laid paper, with captioned tissue guards. 
Although the coloriste is not specified, chances are these com- 
plex compositions were colored by Daniel Jacomet or Jean Saudé. 
Barbier’s job was to provide the watercolor or gouache originals, 
design the lettering on the cover and title page, and add orna- 
mental figures and motifs as needed. His Paris atelier was quite 
busy during the Roaring Twenties with international commis- 
sions for fashions, theatrical costumes, textiles, graphics, and even 
interiors and furniture designs. It is as doubtful that he, George 
Barbier, ever cut the stencils for his pochoir as it is that an architect 
might mix cement and lay brick. In the quite lengthy preface to 
George Barbier: Vingt-cing costumes pour le théatre, Edmond Jaloux 
tells us that “George Barbier est un des artistes le plus precieux et 
le plus significatifs de notre epoque.” 

Vance Gerry’s reprint of Barbier’s article includes a full-page 
illustration, colored by stencils, of course, of two “little Parisi- 
ennes” standing in a studio with great tall windows and tables on 
which the prints are neatly stacked, while their “vivacious hands” 
get on with the tedious job of applying layers of colors to the wait- 
ing sheets. This might be Barbier’s atelier, of course, or that of 
one of the great coloristes or chefs d’atelier such as Jean Saudé, his 
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confrere André Marty, or even Marty’s student and collaborator, 
Daniel Jacomet, to whom we owe so many beautiful and rare 
Livres d’artiste. 


Dr. Adela Spindler Roatcap is a professor of Art History and a fre- 
quent contributor to these pages. 


Bibliography Strikes Aga! 


Just when we thought that (print) bibliography was nigh kaput in 
this post-modern, computed world of terminals, web sites, and 
Internet, along comes a batch of books from distant Delaware to 
reassure us that all is not lost to electronic gizmos. 

Four new titles in bibliography (in the broad usage of the term, 
i.e., books about books) are either published by Oak Knoll Press, 
whose boss is Book Club member Robert D. Fleck, or are distrib- 
uted by that house. All are nicely designed and sturdily bound. 
The press is located at 310 Delaware Street, New Castle, Delaware 
19720. (1-800-996-2556.) 

From Revolution to Revolution (192 pp., $39.95), by Leona Ros- 
tenberg and Madeleine B. Stern, is not another charming remi- 
niscence, like Old and Rare, from these great bibliopoles. But is a 
series of essays on publishing and bookselling from 1501 ro 2001. 

From a common trade in Gutenberg’s “revolutionary” time, 
publishing and bookselling, of course, have taken diverging paths 
from printing. The co-authors use the Aldine Press as an example 
of outstanding scholarly publishing, early on, then turn to Eng- 
land in the late seventeenth century. There, pamphleteers Butter 
and Bourne practically invented journalism as we know it, and 
John Martyn became the publisher and purveyor of Royal Society 
and other scientific works, like John Evelyn’s Silva. 

Rostenberg and Stern then follow the American story from the 
Pilgrim Press to “Books In The Wilderness,” a chapter on the 
role of print on the frontier. (A caveat: it is the early upstate and 
western New York wilderness, not our trans-Mississippi frontier.) 
The chapter on nineteenth-century American publishing in gen- 
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eral has its focus on the cultural impact of such best-sellers as 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Little Women and the delayed best-seller, 
Leaves of Grass. 

Well done. 

Roger E. Stoddard’s A Library-Keeper’s Business (498 pp., $85) is 
a voluminous collection of essays by the rare books/special col- 
lections librarian at the Houghton Library at Harvard. It is a 
mixed bag; indeed, a bit of a catch-all sampling of the work of a 
prolific article-writer, including even slight introductions to speak- 
ers at public functions. Besides a weakness for lists, all too natur- 
al, perhaps, in a bibliographer, Stoddard gives us some slow going 
on librarianship, per se, and the technical side of bibliography 
(cancels, collations, etc.). 

Still, there are many interesting elements scattered through the 
text, like raisins in a bran muffin. Although as an essayist, he is 
not (L.C.) Powellian, Stoddard’s wit and humor are helpful. For 
example, he recalls bookseller Lathrop C. Harper’s advice — wor- 
thy of our own David Magee — to collector A. Edward Newton 
after the latter was stuck with a fake Columbus letter that he 
bought in Italy. “Never buy a book in Rome. Never buy a book up 
an alley in Rome. Never buy a book from a priest up an alley in 
Rome.” | 

The author is most interesting with his reminiscences of his 
own apprenticeship in the world of books; his subsequent “shop- 
ping” trips to London and the Continent; and his comments on 
mentors Lawrence C. Wroth of the John Carter Brown Library, 
and William H. Jackson, his predecessor at the Houghton. There 
are also good observations here on such individuals as bibliogra- 
pher George Watson Cole and booksellers William Gowans, 
Ronald Davis, and Georges Heilbrun. 

An Elegant Hand (320 pp., $59.95) by William Henning is an 
oversize (folio) book, extra-illustrated with 400-plus pictures. It 
amounts to a one-volume encyclopedia of American calligraphy 
and penmanship. Once synonymous terms, the former now 
refers more to formal, esthetic handwriting or lettering, such as 
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the letter forms used on diplomas and award certificates, whereas 
penmanship now tends to include all handwriting, whether 
skilled (and/or esthetic) or not. 

Because printing declined so seriously in the nineteenth century, it 
is commonly supposed that penmanship followed suit. Not so. Hen- 
ning demonstrates that the period 1850-1925 was actually our Gold- 
en Age of the pen, when even small businesses and our public 
schools took immense pride in quality handwriting, whether it was 
the ornate flourishes of Spencerian handwriting or the simpler 
Roundhand of Copperplate. 

Henning uses biography, the careers of master penmen, to 
prove his point. They include Platt Rogers Spencer, of course; 
Austin N. Palmer, of the once-ubiquitous Palmer Method; and his 
own father, William C. Henning, one of the last of the writing 
masters. 

Under the Hammer (248 pp., $39.95), edited by Robin Myers, 
Michael Harris, and Giles Mandelbrote, is a joint production of 
the British Library and Oak Knoll, distributed by the latter. The 
text is composed of nine scholarly papers delivered at Britain’s 
Birkbeck Conference in 2000. The essays cover various aspects of 
book auctions in the United Kingdom, Holland, and the United 
States from the late 1600s to the twentieth century. 

The only American present, a Princeton librarian, Paul Need- 
ham, describes the sale of what William Morris styled his “ancient 
books,” while a Brit, London bookseller Arthur Freeman, per- 
forms a neat—and long-overdue—rescue operation on Jerome Kern, 
his collecting, and the auction of his Jazz Age library. 

Some critics, notably John Carter, denigrated the American 
because he exemplified the high stakes, cash-and-carry, runaway 
book buying (and subsequent auctioning) of the Roaring Twen- 
ties. Besides, he was not a proper bookman, just a well-heeled 
composer who over-zealously followed the buying advice of oth- 
ers, like bookish essayist A. Edward Newton and the bibliographer 
(and notorious forger) T.J. Wise. 

But Freeman demonstrates that Kern was a genuine booklover, 
personally addicted to prowling bookstores from Maggs, of Berke- 
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ley Square, to the (pre-Crichton and Gilliam) Brick Row Book- 
shop of Byrne Hackett. True, he was guilty of rounding up the 
“usual suspects” in collecting eighteenth-century literature: Gold- 
smith, Dr. Johnson, Pope, Swift, Defoe. But he also added Fanny 
Burney. For the nineteenth century, he dutifully purchased the de 
rigeur Romantic poets, but also personal favorites: RLS, Kipling, 
Conrad, George Gissing, and, especially, Thomas Hardy. His 
stresses were laudable, too — not just condition, but also associa- 
tion, including inscribed copies, manuscripts, and proofs. 

— Richard H. Dillon. 


Book Notes 


We have a real literary smorgasbord for you this time, a rich book- 
ish buffet. The only thing that each of these new books has in 
common is quality, high quality. 

We lead off with a remarkable work, truly a tour de force of 
descriptive bibliography, The Rivers of America, by Carol Fitzger- 
ald, edited by Jean Fitzgerald. It will come as no surprise that the 
two-volume set (1,020 pp., $25) is from this country’s outstanding 
publisher of books-about-books, the Oak Knoll Press of New Cas- 
tle, Delaware (310 Delaware Street, 19720), whose jefe, Robert 
Fleck, is a member of The Book Club of California. 

But we are here not to praise a publisher, however deserving, 
but to laud an author. The compiler of this masterful bibliography 
is not some academic graybeard hunched in the library stacks, but 
a bona fide book collector turned independent scholar, the kind of 
being that our Lawrence Clark Powell esteemed above all others, 
including poets laureate. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald’s personal Rivers collection runs to four hundred 
variations of the sixty-five titles in the series from Farrar, Rinehart 
and successors. The series was the idea of the first editor, Con- 
stance Lindsay Skinner, who, leery of the desiccated prose of aca- 
demic historians, wanted her “folk sagas” to be written by poets 
and novelists, not scholastics (her term). 
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Happily for us, her literati turned out to be excellent popular 
(readable) narrative historians, like Carl Carmer, August Derleth, 
James Branch Cabell, Hodding Carter, Tom Clark, and Tristram 
Coffin. Illustrators included Lynd Ward, Ross Santee, Nicolai 
Fechin, Stow Wengeroth, and Andrew Wyeth. Westerners among 
the writers form a kind of trans-Mississippi Who’s Who — Dale 
Morgan, Stewart Holbrook, Frank Waters, Edwin Corle, and our 
own Book Clubber Margaret Sanborn, whose volume, The Ameri- 
can: River of El Dorado, was the very last in the series. 

Besides the detailed printing history, per se, of each and every 
title, Mrs. Fitzgerald adds very welcome biographical sketches of 
the authors, artists, and editors; cites reviews of the books; and 
lists other major titles by the writers. A bonus of this unusually 
readable bibliography will be the opportunity for re-acquaintance 
with some of our finest non-fiction writers, particularly those of 
the pre-World War II period. 

Moreover, this is not just a comprehensive guide to one series, 
but an interesting view of the bright side of Depression days, 
when the books first began to appear. The “Dirty Thirties” were 
not just gloomy years of urban breadlines and rural dust storms. 
In publishing, the 1930s brought us the so-called WPA Guides, 
the American Guide Series on the states; while the Forties pro- 
duced the Armed Services Editions with which those of us who 
were GIs “armed” ourselves. These decades saw the flowering of 
Americana in general, both in fiction and non-fiction. Historical 
novels enjoyed a heyday, while publishers imitated the regional- 
ism of this much-esteemed series on our waterways with similar 
volumes on lakes, forts, folkways, regions, and trails. 

Carol Fitzgerald’s bibliographical narrative is so splendid a feat 
that we must reach beyond literature’s tired phrases (A good read; 
A “Must”) to suggest its worth. We must grasp at the accolades of 
culinary guides, like Michelin’s “Worth a journey” or those of art 
exhibitions — “Best in show!” 


e 
oo 
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A more traditional subject bibliography is Ada Nisbet’s British 
Comment on the United States, 1832-1899, from the University of 
California Press (516 pp., $85). It is a volume in the series called 
U.C. Publications: Catalogs and Bibliographies. The Book Club’s 
Robert Harlan sits on its editorial board. 

Here are Victorian views of the U.S. by Britons. The author 
called her research “biblio-lunacy in 29 shoeboxes,” but the 
finished product is a fine key to nineteenth-century America’s 
events, attitudes, and character, and to the views of the New 
World held by the Britishers of that day. 

The format is chronological, with appended indexes to authors 
and titles. There are about three thousand main entries and per- 
haps twenty thousand titles mentioned in annotations. Coverage 
is of books, pamphlets, and some selected government docu- 
ments, but no periodical articles. (They would have swamped Ms. 
Nisbet’s shoeboxes.) Locations are given for copies in the U.S. 
and the U.K. 


@ 
oo 


Willard Clark, Printer and Print Maker (57 pp., $175 hardcover, 
$40 softcover), a handsome volume from Four-O Publishing (Box 
16042, Abilene, Texas 79798), is by the Book Club’s resident 
Taoseno, David Farmer, emeritus director of Southern Methodist 
University’s DeGolyer Library. The volume won the Stanley Mar- 
cus Award of the Texas Institute of Letters for book design. It is 
extra-illustrated with examples of Clark’s woodcuts in both black 
and white and color. (A slight caveat may be in order. Clark’s art- 
work may not be everyone’s cup of oolong. Much of it is charm- 
ing, but some of it, in his job printing of ads and menus, featur- 
ing caricatures of sombrero’d Mexicans, is not so much naive as it 
is teetering on the edge of Disney-cute.) 

Clark was an interesting fellow who made his own engraving 
tools; taught himself printing; and built a two-story adobe home 
and studio/shop with his own (muddy) hands. He transformed 
local commercial art and created a distinctive Santa Fe style of 
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typography. Clark deserves to be remembered for his role in the 
creative life of the New Mexican capital in the 1930s, and David 
Farmer tells the story of this self-made artist very well. 


e 
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The Washington Post is lucky to have Michael Dirda on its team. 
Readings, from the University of Indiana Press (216 pp., $24.95), 
is a collection of mini-essays from his column in that paper’s 
“Book World.” The omnivorous Dirda’s knowledge of “lit” is wide 
and deep, though he favors fiction, including sci fi and fantasy, 
over non-fiction. And in the latter category, he prefers essays to 
travel, history, and biography. He writes about serious literary 
matters with a humorous light touch. 

How can you not like a book which reminds you of the pleasure 
of reading, or re-reading — Lord Dunsany; Erskine Childers, of 
The Riddle of the Sands; the strangely neglected P.G. Wodehouse of 
Jeeves and Bertie Wooster; and the Lucia stories of E. F. Benson? 
(This reviewer recalls a memorable luncheon at which two very 
different individuals, bbokman David Magee and band leader Ray 
Noble, convincingly urged the reading of the Lucia novels, as a 
sort of civic duty.) 
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Happy (1ooth) birthday to Peter Rabbit and Club member Robert 
Clark! The bunny is not a member, and it really is not Bob Clark’s 
birthday, but rather the centennial of his Arthur H. Clark Co. One 
of the great publishers of Western Americana, the firm started out 
in the wild, wild Midwest (Cleveland) before moving to Glendale. 
After Robert took over from his father, Art Clark, Jr., he moved the 
whole shebang to Spokane (Box 14707, WA 99214). 

One of the latest Clark titles is John Clary, Jr., by Lawrence M. 
Woods (285 pp., $42.50), the biography of a banker, commission 
man, and, most interesting, rancher. His story involved trail herds 
and the bloody Johnson County War in Wyoming. 
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Another new title will be of more interest to Californians. It is 
one of the few books on Portuguese in the West. Land as Far as 
the Eye Can See (352 pp., $39.50) is by Donald Warrin and 
Geoffrey L. Gomes. (About the only other recent book on our 
Lusitanians is Stories Grandma Never Told by Susan F. Lick, from 
another Club member, Malcolm Margolin, via his Heyday Books 
in Berkeley.) 

We tend to think of the people from Portugal and, especially, 
the Azores, as settling on the California coast to combine shore 
whaling with farming and dairy ranching. But they ended up all 
over the West. 

This is a much-needed study of an immigrant group which, like 
the Basques and Ticinese (Italian-Swiss), has enriched the ethnic 
diversity of the West more than the mere numbers of the commu- 
nity would suggest. 

A third new Clark title is a sort of sequel to Robert L. Kelley’s 
Gold vs. Grain and Phillip Ross May’s Origins of Hydraulic Mining 
in California. It is Powell Greenland’s Hydraulic Mining in Cali- 
fornia (320 pp., $40), which the author subtitles “A Tarnished 
Legacy” because of the harsh criticism of this drastic mining 
method. Whole hills were hosed down with jets of water from 
high-pressure monitors to create such dramatically eroded mini- 
badlands as the Malakoff Diggings. 
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We are in receipt of two strapping folios from the Oak Knoll 
Press. The first is another delightful bibliography from a press 
which is one of the few specializing in the subject. Indeed, Oak 
Knoll is setting a standard for bibliographies that other presses 
might emulate and book collectors should appreciate. 

By Nancy H. Marshall, The Night Before Christmas (348 pp., $75) 
is a delightful study of all versions of the classic Christmas poem 
originally (1823) titled “Account of a Visit from St. Nicholas.” It 
was written by Clement Clarke Moore. The book of one thousand 
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entries is extra-illustrated with charming color and black-and- 
white (Thomas Nast, F.O.C. Darley) pictures and should appeal to 
collectors of Christmas memorabilia as well as run-of-the-shelves 
book collectors. 

Incidentally, Moore was not a “one-book” author, as is often 
assumed. Collectors of Americana should check the list of his 
varied works appended to the main body of the text. 

The second title is pretty specialized — Bookbinders’ Finishing 
Tool Makers, 1780-1965 (336 pp., $55) by Tom Conroy. It is largely 
a biographical directory of tool cutters, but there are also general 
chapters on the craft and many illustrations. It will, of course, be 
mainly of interest to book binders and to collectors of fine bind- 
ings as a reference tool. [Editor’s note: Club member Tom Conroy 
received a Book Club of California grant to assist in research for 
this work. Look for a fuller mention in a future issue.] 

— Richard H. Dillon 


THE COMMONWEALTH CLUB HONORS 
The Book Club of California 


On May 7, 2002, The Commonwealth Club of California pre- 
sented a silver medal for “A notable contribution to publishing” to 
The Book Club for its 2001 publication of Splendide Californie! 
Impressions of the Golden State by French Artists 1836 - 1900. The 
evening ceremony of the 71st Annual California Book Awards 
also paid tribute to author Claudine Chalmers and to designer- 
printers Carolyn and the late James Robertson of The Yolla Bolly 
Press. 

Gary Kurutz, Chairman of the Club’s Publications Committee, 
accepted the medal on behalf of the Club. As he remarked, “The 
great strength of the Club is in its ability to inspire and harness 
the creative energy necessary to produce a great book like Splen- 
dide Californie! It has been our goal with each book to make an 
original contribution to scholarship and...publish a book of dis- 
tinction that would please those who love fine typography, ele- 
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gant design, and beautiful, sensuous paper. First of all, we needed 
a scholar with a compelling manuscript, and we found that in 
Dr. Claudine Chalmers. Second, we needed a designer and print- 
er who could match the magnificence of the manuscript and illus- 
trations she provided, and we found that with James Robertson of 
The Yolla Bolly Press in Covelo. We knew we wanted a magisteri- 
al book both physically and intellectually, and thanks to Dr. 
Chalmers and Mr. Robertson, that goal was achieved. The book 
sold out immediately, and serious collectors know that they are in 
possession of biblio-gold when they find a copy. 

“Our world of fine bookmaking was shaken when we learned 
that Jim Robertson died quite unexpectedly the day before 
Thanksgiving. I feel somewhat comforted that I was able to con- 
vey to Jim the contents of an email from Ronnie Tyler of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Dr. Tyler is an authority on the art of the Ameri- 
can West, and he said, “This is the most beautiful book I have 
ever seen.” This was high praise from a man who is the expert on 
the books published by the likes of John James Audubon and 
George Catlin. 

The Book Club, grateful for this honor, has commissioned a 
duplicate of the Commonwealth Club’s handsome silver award 
plaque to present to author Claudine Chalmers. 


Gifts and Acquisitions 


The Book Club has at last joined the twenty-first century with the 
purchase of Douglas Holleley’s Digital Book Design and Publishing, 
published by the notable group at R.I.T., Cary Book Arts Press. 
The book is all you would expect of the Institute of Technology’s 
publications and is our first new technical manual for the com- 
puter. We welcome the newest form of technology into our 
library, with this beautifully illustrated and comprehensive guide 
for the future. 


® 
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The Club has just received volume two of Don Sevenson’s Speci- 
mens of Polynesian Tapa, published in Hawaii in 1983. The text of 
the book was printed by Andrew Hoyem and has twenty-five spec- 
imens of tapa from various Polynesian Islands in fascicles; the 
whole is lavishly boxed. The book was sold out on publication, and 
it is through the very generous gift of the author that we are able 
to add it to our paper collection. Tapa cloth was used by Polyne- 
sian natives for clothing, ceremonial purposes, and various other 
uses, and Mr. Severson discusses the reasons tapa-making died 
out in Hawaii and Tahiti while continuing to flourish after the 
nineteenth century in Tonga, Fiji, and Samoa. All the examples 
come from old collections and are most remarkable considering 
how frail and rare some are. Thank you again to Mr. Sevenson for 
a most generous gift to the Club. 


° 
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We have just received from Robert and Lynne Veatch a copy of 
The Spiral Press, 1926-1971: A Bibliographical Checklist, compiled by 
Philip N. Cronenwett and published by the American Printing 
History Association. This is an important compilation of an 
important fine press and a useful addition to the library’s section 
on fine printing and private presses. The Veatches are the distrib- 
utors of the book, available through them at $60.00 (The Veatch- 
es Arts of the Book, Post Office Box 328, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts o1060). Thank you very much, dear Veatches. 


e 
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The Club has now received the latest book from the University of 
California Regional Oral History Office, Dr. Robert D. Harlan’s 
interview with Sandra Kirshenbaum — Club members both. This 
volume focuses mainly on Fine Print, the journal Ms. Kirshen- 
baum founded and edited. It will join our printing history collec- 
tion and is a noteworthy addition to our holdings of the ROHO 
series. [See below for more details of this publication.] 
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Your reviewer had thought this series had ended, but we recently 
received two installments of Private Press Books, for the years 
1992-93 and 1994-98. These very helpful compilations are back 
in service to assist members and others as to what was printed by 
private presses during those periods. The listing is not complete 
but is nonetheless the best available general source in one place 
for the years noted. Great to have them again. 

— Barbara Jane Land 


° 
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Club member Roger E. Stoddard has sent the Club’s library a 
copy of his fine compendium, A Library-Keeper’s Business (Oak 
Knoll Books, 2002; information: www.oakknoll.com). Mr. Stod- 
dard has been associated with Harvard’s Houghton Library for 
over forty years and is Senior Curator of Rare Books. Oak Knoll 
Press has published a selection of his writings on various biblio- 
graphical subjects, with interesting illustrations and a bibliogra- 
phy. Perhaps the most arresting entries in this large section are 
Mr. Stoddard’s works in progress: a bibliography of American 
poetry printed between 1610 and 1820; a bibliography of William 
A. Alcott, and bibliographies of Andrée Chedid, Albert Cossery, 
and Primo Levi. This learned and gracefully written volume could 
keep a reader going for a long time, and yet it does not include the 
author’s “most detailed bibliographical works.” We are pleased 
to have a copy for the Club library. 


° 
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From our neighbors at SPUR (San Francisco Planning and Urban 
Research Association), who are unfailingly kind in sharing their 
space with us, we have just received Vision of A Place: A Guide to 
the San Francisco General Plan. Ably written, charmingly illustrat- 
ed, and handsomely designed, this soft-cover volume will surely 
interest San Franciscans — and perhaps others as well — and is a 
bargain at $16. (SPUR, 312 Sutter Street, Suite 500, San Francisco 
CA 94108-4305) 
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Sjaak Hubregtse, a Club member from Amsterdam, where he 
is professor of book history, visited the Bay Area in May and pre- 
sented the library with four volumes. The Jaarboek van het Neder- 
lands Genootschap van Bibliofielen, 2001, contains Mr. Hubregtse’s 
article on Emery Walker. Unfortunately for us, it is not translated 
into English, but we may prevail upon him, later, for an article on 
the subject which we can share with QN-L readers. The gift also 
included a handsome catalogue, De Best Verzorgde Boeken, 1994, 
which is in both Dutch and English and is handsomely illustrated, 
and two other beautiful Dutch books: Zilvertype and Disteltype. 
We are glad to have these examples of book-making in the Nether- 
lands, pleasing mementoes of a delightful visit. They are not, 
however, our only books in Dutch — one of the Club library’s rar- 
ities is the Dutch edition of Redmond Ryan’s Personal Adventures 
in Upper and Lower California, Avonturen, Gedurende een Tweejarig 
Verblijf in Californié, two volumes printed in Haarlem in 1850. 


Serendipity 


THE COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN’S MUSINGS 


“Booksellers have a powerful influence in giving either a favourable or 
unfavourable character to every new publication. But the influence of those 
who are engaged in the traffic of books, is seldom exercised in any other way 
than as interest may dictate. Consequently they cannot be expected to act, as 
the impartial arbiters of public opinion, in regard to the merits of any publi- 
cation. The approbation of booksellers is, however, generally desired by 
authors. But as it relates to myself, I am neither very solicitous of the favours, 
nor fearful of the displeasure of those who would either recommend or con- 
demn a book, merely to gratify a sordid rapacity for gain — without any 
regard whatever, for the advantages or disadvantages, that it might be to the 
community in general.” 


— Charles Mead, The School Exercise (Philadelphia: Published by James E. 
Moore, at the Stone House, No. 41, South Second street; Jesper Harding, 
Printer, 1823) 


“The guys are like book pimps.” 


— Comic Robin Williams describing clerical enthusiasm at Green Apple 
Books, Chronicle, June 19, 2002. 
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We were saddened to read that in order to “gratify a sordid rapac- 
ity for gain,” after losing $1 million in 2001, the University of 
California Press will no longer publish books on archeology, archi- 
tecture, geography, philosophy, and political science, while litera- 
ture and literary criticism will be but a shadow of their former 
selves. As only seven percent of its revenues comes from its 
namesake university, the Press intends to concentrate on six fields 
that provide 80 percent of its sales: anthropology, biology, history, 
natural history, religion, and sociology. 

Good thing for UC Press that The Book Club of California is 
around to “pimp” for it. One of the geography books the Club 
funded and edited won the Historical Society of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s Norman Neuerburg Award for the Press. We refer to its 
1999 trade edition of one of our Silly Books. Oops, we mean 
Cilly: Captain Auguste Duhaut-Cilly’s A Voyage to California and 
the Sandwich Islands, and Around the World in the Years 1826-1829. 
Our 1997 edition of 350 copies, a raving Patrick Reagh produc- 
tion, sold out on publication. 

Recalling Robin Williams’s remark.... As Patricia and Paul 
Werblow, on July 6, opened their used bookstore in Jurgensen’s 
Old Corner Saloon, their refurbished bordello and bar at 501 First 
Street at West E, Benicia, do they have the best of both worlds? 
One could ask brawler Jack London, but story has it, that after 
worshiping too long at the altar of John Barleycorn, he is remem- 
bered more for being tossed out of the 1850s building than wel- 
comed in. 

Since California Dreamin’ is part of Golden State culture, we 
can only say that some have very long dreams stretching over 
years that surprisingly have not turned to nightmares. We thus 
take note of Kevin Starr’s sixth volume, Embattled Dreams: Cali- 
fornia in War and Peace, 1940-1950 (Oxford University Press, 
2.002) at a reasonable $35. At the rate our State Librarian is pro- 
ducing books, we will have to add another bookshelf just to hold 
this series. 
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Other dreams come from on high. BCC member Malcolm Mar- 
golin’s Heyday Press has just pressed a trade edition (at $50) of 
Tom Killion’s The High Sierra of California (first published 1999 
by his Quail Press in a splendid handmade edition of 129). 
Pulitzer winner Gary Snyder amplifies Killion’s twenty-three 
magnificent woodblocks with poems and excerpts from his back- 
packing journals of the 1950s and 19Gos. Killion, who has a stu- 
dio in Aptos and a Web page for those seeking prints, learned arts 
typographic from William Everson and Jack Stauffacher, masters 
most familiar to our readers. 

We heard that our article in the ON-L by Richard Olson on the 
University of Oklahoma Press provoked the most comment from 
our readers of any for a long time. We were pleased, therefore, 
when the second issue of that press’s Academic Catalogue entered 
our sanctum. Besides books, it carried two two-page articles in the 
spring issue. Will Bagley’s account, “Looking Evil in the Face,” on 
the writing of his fall production, Blood of the Prophets: Brigham 
Young and the Massacre at Mountain Meadows, intrigued us. 
Bagley even has his own Scoundrel’s Tale to tell about the financ- 
ing of his research. 

We are indebted to the chairman of the Publications Committee 
for recommending a large-size children’s book to us. Though we 
have just turned sixty and entered our second childhood, we 
figured if the book was good enough for the State Library, it was 
good enough for us. We refer to Taylor Morrison’s Civil War 
Artist. Morrison creates William Forbes, a fictional battlefield 
artist for an equally fictitious Burton’s Illustrated News, but then 
shows how illustrations progressed from sketches to segmented 
bolted woodblocks through printing and publication. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1999; $16). 

We also became enmeshed in the iron, wood, and concrete tan- 
gle of Eric Twitty’s Riches to Rust: A Guide to Mining in the Old 
West (Montrose, CO: Western Reflections Publishing Company, 
2002; $24). Twitty describes how to “read” a mine site, from rust- 
ed relics to building and machinery foundations. Of course, he 
explains what the machinery did, and provides tables for dating. 
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“Come to Papa!” or actually, “Papa, go to Penn State (University 
Park).” Professor Sandra Spanier, working with the Ernest Hem- 
ingway Foundation and the Hemingway family, is seeking copies 
of the ten thousand Hemingway letters in existence to edit and 
publish. The multi-volume work should be a good read, for an 
unbiased source, namely the author, described his letters as “often 
libelous, always indiscreet and often obscene.” In 1969, only eight 
years after the 62-year-old novelist’s death, Penn State published 
The Hemingway Manuscripts: An Inventory. So, readers, copies of 
your letters will be in good hands. Spanier, an expert on American 
expatriate writers, is the authority on novelist Kay Boyle-who 
wrote twenty thousand letters. 

A Jon Carroll column in the Chronicle on the cusp of Indepen- 
dence Day caught our attention. Subject: English Professor Don- 
ald Foster of Vassar, author of Author Unknown: On the Trail of 
Anonymous (2000). Foster and computer byte away the distorting 
masks hiding unknown writers. He is best known for de-Kleining 
the “Anonymous” Joe Klein as author of the 1996 campaign novel 
Primary Colors, which mocked Bill Clinton. However, Foster fos- 
tered his reputation through discovery of a new poem by the Bard 
of Avon: Elegy by W.S.: A Study in Attribution (1989). 

Now, turns out Foster was wrong. In the May Review of English 
Studies, Professor Giles D. Monsarrat at the University of Bur- 
gundy announced that in the matter of the new Shakespeare 
poem, Foster’s computer program did not compute. His candi- 
date is Elizabethan dramatist John Ford, best known for ’Tis Pity 
She’s a Whore. 

Rather than turning deep red and spinning Vassar, Vassar, and 
faster, Foster fostered an image of true scholarship. “I know good 
evidence when I see it,” Foster typed in on www.shaksper.net, 
“and I predict that Monsarrat will carry the day.” Foster’s clincher 
followed, “No one who cannot rejoice in the discovery of his own 
mistakes deserves to be called a scholar.” We conclude with Car- 
roll’s conclusion: “Friends, we have an adult on our hands.” Period. 

Now that San Francisco has a new poet laureate, devora majors, 
the state follows. Quincy Troupe (62), a professor of American 
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and Caribbean literature at UC San Diego, becomes the state’s 
first appointed rhymer. “Poetry humanizes people,” Troupe said. 
“It really humanized me.” Pick up a copy of Avalanche (1996), 
Choruses (1999), or, this October, Transcircularities. If you are real- 
ly jazzed by this author, see the Autobiography of Miles Davis 
(1990) and Miles and Me (2000). 

Ever since Ogden Hoffman retired, the 9th District Court has 
been making unusual decisions. William Hurd Scheide (88) has a 
relief from the latest. He collects Bibles. Described as “little- 
known, cantankerous, and very wealthy,” he owns four first print- 
ings: Johann Gutenberg (Mainz, 1455); Johann Mentelin (Straus- 
bourg, 1460); Albrecht Pfister (perhaps), the 36-Line Bible (Bam- 
berg, 1461); and Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffer, the 1462 Bible 
(Mainz). The last to own copies of all four were King George III 
(and with July 4 still fresh, His mad Majesty’s need for them is 
obvious), and Earl Spencer, best known for producing beautiful 
daughters several generations later — Princess Diana. Scheide 
has performed such a noble accomplishment, and appropriately 
his four Bibles rest at Prince-to[w]n. 

We never let a BCC member pass unquoted. “It’s phenome- 
nal,” declared The Bancroft Library’s Peter Hanff. “To bring 
together those four monumental records of Western culture 
in a single place, and in the New World, is of international 
significance.” 

Continuing in the realm of fine printing, the Arion Press, hap- 
pily located at 1802 Hays Street, in the Presidio of San Francisco, 
displayed selections from William P. Barlow’s collection of Bay 
City menus — which the master elucidated on May 22. Recalling 
the immortal battle-cry of our QN-L printer, “Lead Ain’t Dead!”, 
the Contra Costa Times, on June 23, profiled Lewis Mitchell, who 
deals in type-casting, perhaps even stereotyping, and all such 
words that have doleful meanings today only because use has sev- 
ered them from printing. For fifty-two years, Lewis has cast type 
for Mackenzie & Harris Typefounders, now a subsidiary of Arion 
Press. As Mitchell tells the legendary fine printer Andrew Hoyem, 
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“T’ve worn out three bosses, and now I’m working on the fourth 
one.” Mitchell has worn out even more apprentices. Flying hot 
lead scares them off. “You just shake it off,” he says. “There’s no 
vaccination for it.” Any budding typecasters out there who do not 
wish to work in a drama department, see Mitchell. 

From lead to a Ram’s head. Noel Young (1922-2002), founder 
of Santa Barbara’s Capra Press in 1969, prints no more, but Santa 
Barbarian bookseller Robert Bason continues the press. Look for 
his first catalogue early next year. In his day, printer Young, who 
developed typographic arts on John Martin’s Black Sparrow Press, 
published famed works by such as Ray Bradbury, Diane Di Prima, 
William Everson, Gerald Haslam, Erica Jong, Roger Levenson, 
Henry Miller, Anais Nin, and the incomparable Lawrence Clark 
Powell. As “Leon Elder,” Young wrote extensively on the Marin 
County icon, the hot tub. His memory will be forever Young, but 
we will miss him. 

Living so close to San Francisco we cannot resist city lights, so 
wandered into Lawrence Ferlinghetti’s emporium, wherein we 
found a plea to aid Herman Berlandt (79) in his Campaign for 
the Establishment of an International Museum of Poetry. Poets 
Maya Angelou, Rita Dove, Robert Hass, Robert Pinsky, Gary 
Snyder, Alice Walker, Willie Brown (master of political rhythm), 
and Nancy Pelosi (known for staccato whip-cracking) support 
Berlandt’s dream. Otherwise, Berlandt keeps busy as the founder 
of the National Poetry Association and edits the Mother Earth 
International Journal. Information on all at the Somar Cultural 
Center, 934 Brannan Street (415/552-9261). His other address is 
Bolinas, but as locals constantly remove directional and town 
signs, it might as well be Brigadoon. 

One featured writer in the new museum would be Philip 
Whalen (October 23, 1923—-June 26, 2002), who in 1955, with 
Jack Kerouac, Allen Ginsberg, Gary Snyder and others, read 
poems in a former auto repair shop at Fillmore and Union to 
launch Beat poetry. Well published, Whalen became a Zen priest 
who, looking forward to death, remarked, “I’d like to be laid on a 
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bed of frozen raspberries.” Reed College classmate Snyder 
remarked, “He reminded me of Dr. Samuel Johnson. His humor 
was dry, witty, ironic and learned [and] always very instructive.” 
Future inductees may include Mark Latiner, who on June 28 
received the Mayor and Senator James D. Phelan Award for his 
poetical manuscript-in-progress, “Pigeons as Regular Shapes.” 
Annually, the Intersection for the Arts and the San Francisco 
Foundation sponsor three awards honoring budding book artists, 
aged twenty to thirty-five, for unpublished writings. The Joseph 
Henry Jackson Award, named for a facile writer who reviewed 
books for the Chronicle between 1935 and 1955, and penned the 
classic Bad Company (1949) on local outlaws, went to Eric Puch- 
ner for his short story, “Music Through the Floor.” Thirdly, the 
Mary Tanenbaum Award (named for an authority on Chinese art, 
literature, and philosophy, who wrote for these columns, edited 
the BCC’s 1989 keepsake on Chinese Book Arts, and in 1993 
received the Warren R. Howell Award for contributions to the 
Stanford libraries) found a home with Lone Schneider for her 
non-fiction, “Accidental Pilgrim.” Young authors take note: These 
awards are worth $2,000, and there is always “next year”! Other 
writers, please note that for us, there is always “next issue,” and 
kindly send your contributions. — Robert J. Chandler 


* 
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Club member David Mostardi of Berkeley announces that he will 
curate the exhibition “The Life and Times of Paul Elder” at the 
San Francisco Public Library, tentatively scheduled for mid-Janu- 
ary through mid-March 2004. David has written a checklist of 
Elder's books, published by Bruce Smith and Yoshiko Yamamoto 
of the Arts & Crafts Press, and his bibliography of Paul Elder is in 
preparation. He would be grateful to talk with any Club members 
who have unusual Elder items, or have reminiscences of the man 
and his famous bookshop. David can be reached at (510) 525-8915, 
or via email at davidm@mdli.com. His checklist available from 
the Arts & Crafts Press, formerly in Berkeley, now at 4084 
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Conifer Park, Port Orchard, Washington 98366. Tel. (360) 871- 
7707, email tabby@pobox.com, web site www.artsandcrafts- 
press.com. 
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Oak Knoll Fest IX takes place October 5 and 6, 2002. Forty fine- 
press book “traditionalists” from Russia, Germany, France, the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and the United States will exhibit their 
books in the historical town of Old New Castle, Delaware. Speak- 
ers will include Nicolas and Frances McDowell of The Old Stile 
Press and Priscilla Juvelis, dealer in rare books and autographs 
and former president of the ABAA. Oak Knoll Books will hold its 
traditional two-day, 20%-off book sale during the fair. For more 
information, check www.oakknoll.com 


° 
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News came from The Stanford University Libraries of an exhibi- 
tion: Making Books in the Woods: The Yolla Bolly Press. This free 
exhibit of books, design sketches, printing blocks for illustrations, 
press sheets, and related ephemera may be visited through October 
13, 2002, at the Peterson Gallery, Bing Wing, Second Floor, Cecil 


& 


The Annual Meeting of 
THE Book CLUB OF CALIFORNIA 


...will be held at the Club’s rooms on Tuesday, October 15, 
2002, at noon; lunch follows. Members wishing to attend 
should reserve a place and let the Staff know a sandwich 
preference. Members will be welcome to remain for the 
Board of Directors meeting, which will take place after lunch. 
Telephone Ann Whipple or James Nance at (415) 781-7532 or 
let us know by email at bcc@slip.net 
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H. Green Library. For further information, call Becky Fischbach at 
650-725-1020 or email her at efischba@stanford.edu. (Note: The 
Green Library is closed on Sundays through September 22.) 


° 
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The Regional Oral History Office of The Bancroft Library, Uni- 
versity of California, has announced the completion of an oral 
history with Sandra Kirshenbaum. Sandra Kirshenbaum’s goal 
for Fine Print: the Review for the Arts of the Book (19775-1990), the 
influential journal which she established, edited, and produced, 
was to provide in this journal “the gluon for the arts of the book.” 
She succeeded in part because of her appreciation and knowl- 
edge of the book arts and her grasp of the changes they were then 
undergoing. But primarily she succeeded because she was a bril- 
liant editor, eliciting the support and cooperation of a wide range 
of talented people. Fine Print had and continues to enjoy consid- 
erable influence among the practitioners and supporters of the 
book arts. This interview provides, in addition to a detailed and 
personal account of Sandra’s stewardship of Fine Print, informa- 
tion about her youth as an immigrant in the United States, her 
education, her career as a librarian, and her role as a wife and 
mother. The interview includes information on her Italian family 
background and her San Francisco childhood; her studies at 
Berkeley and Carnegie Institute; her work as a public librarian 
and antiquarian bookseller; and the evolution of Fine Print to 
international status. Sandra discusses fine printers and others in 
the book world, expatiates on cover designers and artists, and 
gives her views on fine printing and computer design. Sandra 
has received prestigious awards from the American Printing His- 
tory Association and The Book Club of California (The Oscar 
Lewis Award for achievement in the book arts, 1998). 

The interview was conducted by Dr. Robert Harlan, who also 
provided the Introduction. Dr. Harlan, who has contributed to 
these pages, is Professor Emeritus of the School of Information 
Management and Systems, Berkeley. The volume is available at 
The Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley, and at 
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UCLA’s Department of Special Collections. To purchase a bound 
copy ($56 plus $5 shipping), make checks payable to UC Regents 
and mail to: Regional Oral History Office, 486 Library, University 
of California, Berkeley CA 94720. Telephone (510) 642-7395. 
Allow three months for delivery. Microfilm also available ($25 
plus $5 shipping). 

[Note: The Club’s Library has a romper run of Fine Print.] 


Exhibition and Public Program News 
FROM JACK MACLEAN, CHAIRMAN, EXHIBITIONS 


Henry Toledano will present a Public Program at 7 p.m. on Sep- 
tember 23, 2002, in the SPUR room, 5th Floor, 312 Sutter Street. 
Mr. Toledano is the author of a guide to collecting the Modern 
Library, and will present a history of that venerable publishing 
venture. He intends to give Club members and guests a look at 
the people who collect Modern Library and at their collections. 

An exhibit in the Club’s rooms will highlight the Modern 
Library from August 5 through September 30th. Mr. Maclean 
notes that he collects Modern Library imprints for the dust jackets 
designed by his main collecting interest, Valenti Angelo. Angelo 
created woodcuts for the 1930 Grabhorn edition of Leaves of Grass, 
which Bennett Cerf acquired for Random House. When Angelo 
was in New York in 1934, Cerf asked him to design dust jackets 
for the Modern Library. Mr. Maclean treasures the Modern 
Library Giant edition of Leaves of Grass, a much-reduced facsimile 
of the 1930 Grabhorn tome; his copy was Valenti Angelo’s own 
and was signed by him. 


Elected to Membership 


New Regular Members Address Sponsor 


Eugene T. Stromberg Cleveland Heights, OH Asa Peavy 
George Caughman San Francisco J. Curtiss Taylor 





























